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In 1846 the Pasha of Salonica was removed for inhumanity   1843-6
to Christians.    The consuls were instructed, whatever Lord      -----
Aberdeen might say, to report to the ambassador any cases ^T' 56~9 of oppression, and Canning took so liberal a view of his duties that he encouraged his agents to inform him of the wrongs of Greeks, Armenians, and others over whom he had no authority, as well as of British subjects. The consuls obeyed, well knowing that the Elchi would take all the responsibility. A case occurred where a Greek monk was righted and saved from a false charge by the mere presence of a British vice-consul, who had no claim to interfere, but who remembered the ambassador's instructions, and threatened to send a report to the Embassy. Had he not been present, it was admitted, the monk would have been sacrificed. Canning was extremely careful to support his consuls in this and every just cause. Once the Foreign Office sent out a " circular " calling the attention of the consuls in the Levant to certain reports which prevailed to the effect that they were overstepping their duties, and meddling in the internal affairs of the empire. The ambassador of course forwarded a copy to every consul : but he appended a private note in which he stated to each that he had no reason to believe that it referred to any fault in that particular consulate.
" The measures of reform, which were subsequently ob- MEMOIRS. tained in slow succession, and not without much discussion, may be now briefly enumerated, with what little order my recollection can supply after so long an interval. One of the earliest was the complete abolition of torture by means of a special decree applied to the whole empire. The Turks, even when I first went among them, were not addicted to cruelty in their inflictions. This may at least be truly said of the Imperial Government; although in the provinces there was here and there a pasha, like Ali of Janina, who ruled by inspiring fear of pain as well as of death. Impalement, as far as I know, had ceased. The bastinado for minor offences, and decapitation for those of higher degree, were the usual modes of punishment, often applied unjustly, and with corrupt views, but more blamable on those accounts than for any